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Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement
(William III.) was imposed upon the King
when he should first meet his new Parlia-
ment, seemed to him an unnecessary insult
to the faith of every Catholic in the Empire.
He was cheerfully met in this matter by his
Ministers, and a majority of the Houses of
Parliament was quite of his mind as to
the unsuitability of such a declaration in an
age of toleration. So the adherents of that
faith, which alone of all the creeds of the
Empire was singled out for abuse, are grate-
fully convinced that they owe their relief from
the insults of the declaration to the firm
attitude of George V., who would not
willingly hurt the lowliest of his subjects.
His own attitude was clear. He was willing
to make any statement which showed that
the King of England must adhere to the
Protestant religion, but he did not admit that
this result could only be obtained by insulting
the faith of a very large number of his sub-
jects. In the end a form was framed which
met the difficulty, and when King George
opened the Parliament of 1911 he merely
had to pronounce the follgyt4ng words:
"I, George, d$,i^&afmjfj&ad sincerely in the presence
of God rasdiffiltestify, and declare that I am a faithful
that I will, according to the true intent